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GREEN HATS and HIGH 


N THE spring, a young man’s fancy . - - - hence we are wear- 
at ing the green, after the ancient Irish custom, all but the notorious 
green hat, which some have claimed is a high-hat. But, even so, 
many high hats have camouflaged unaltitudinous brows, as is evidenced 
by the poetry which seems popular in some of the nation’s largest 
publications. Have you noticed how often some of our ladies appear 
with their attendant “lovely,” “ecstacy” (invariably spelled thus), 
“sighs,” and “eyes” . . - . And how whole droves of ladies (God 
bless °em) insist on writing about the sea and daffodils. . . . But what 
else are the poor souls to write about? And, after all, if that’s what 
these well-known magazines want, someone must supply the demand 

. and collect the pittance. 

Speaking of high-hats, we must complain again that the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s BOOKS, though they gave John Funk a 
powerful and deserved compliment in comparing his work to that of 
Beardsley, credited the Bozart Press with being a New York enterprise, 
recently. Now isn’t that just like New York, claiming everything 
that succeeds? It is related that even Homer was popular after he was 
dead; but we assure our patrons that we are very much alive, though 
seven cities claim us. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the distinguished Mr. Ezra Pound 
did not see a catalog of books offered at bargain prices of late, wherein 
some Shylock has offered to sell the Poems of Francois Villon, translated 
by Extra Pound, at a nominal sum. But that is not the only bargain 
proffered; a lady in New Jersey wrote us recently that she “will 
review books and have review published in the International Poetry 
Magazine, Newport, Ky., and in the Home Magazine, Nashville, Tenn., 
for two copies of the book and $8.” What could be cheaper? It is 
almost such an opportunity as was offered in “Poetic Thrills” magazine 
where any material judged not good enough for publication could be 
published by purchase of space. It seems that the day is rapidly coming 
when magazines will not only fail to pay, but will actually charge 
their contributors. Alas, such are the extremities of poetry magazines! 

We wish that we could pay our contributors in some other coin 
than the glittering lucre of praise and the bleak lure of prizes. We 
can’t. At present we introduce with gratitude and pride certain poets 
new to our pages. Dr. Mary Brent Whiteside of Atlanta, William 
Alexander Percy of Greenville, Miss., and Virginia Lyne Tunstall of 
Richmond, Va., are among the leading Southern poets. Elizabeth 
Davis Richards is a well known West Virginia poet; Samuel Heller is 
from Providence, R. I. Charles Ballard teaches English in Morris High 
School of New York City; Anne Kelledy Gilbert and John Lee He is 
gins are both from Washington, D. C. Herbert Hartman is a ae 
poet of promise who lives in Lancaster, Pa. Clyde B. Caldwell ie ri 
Ohio. Beulah May is a sculptor who lives in Santa Ana, California 
Charles Henri Ford of San Antonio, Texas, is nineteen and rs Pee Fs. 
in poetry magazines. Robert Booker Hunt, one of the most talented 


younger poets in the South, lives in Nashville, Tenn. A group of 


Atlanta poets includes May Thomas Milam, Daniel Whi i 
i : ’ iteh ‘ d Tel 
Jean Graham (Miss Blossom Tucker), and Marion Otis; ee ae 
Norton and Roy Robert reside in Decatur, Ga. Russell F. Speirs ae 


rok the English department at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
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SATIETY 


Yonder sits my wearied Sin 

And averts her face from me . . . 

Just a jeweled dancer, dozing 

Underneath a sandalwood tree. 
—JasPER BARNETT CowpiIn. 


*An illustration from A Handful of Life by May Brinkley 


A PERSIAN KITTEN IN A LIBRARY 


A sybarite in fluffy silver fur, 
Her lineaments reveal the ancient grace 
Of sacred cats of prehistoric race, 
That lived where long forgotten temples were. 
Not any Persian rose is lovelier 
Than this soft creature at my fireplace; 
The mystery of the ages in her face, 
Close guarded from her faithful worshipper. 


She cares for cushions more than lore of books, 
And mice and milk are half of her desire. 
If, from those eyes of gold, a spirit looks, 
That owns a kinship with the cult of fire; 
Of blood and flame let wilder passions speak,— 
She finds it compensating to be meek. 
—Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 


MILITARY ORDERS 


Proclaim no wrenching of an iron poston; 
Command no hope of pillaging a town; 
Dream not that the machines of host on 

Host ever those granite walls may batter down. 


Anticipate no split in the horizon 

Whereby the golden hills of thy desire 

May fall into thy hands. Recall the gazon 
Surrounding them, should such a split transpire. 


Therefore bring wine and meat, and hasten 
To feast in camp, remembering golden hills. 
The stiff war harness and the mail unfasten, 
And let the dreamy warriors cease their drills. 
—Rosert Booker Hunt. 


THE CHARIOTEER OF DELPHI 


You who ran races stand so still, 

Who won so gravely gaze ahead, 

As if you knew each test of skill 

But swiftlier fetched you toward the dead. 

Or is that look merely the stern 

Combative seriousness of youth 

That plays to win?—ah, still to learn 

That winning is no test of truth! 
—WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 
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THE ONLOOKER 


As regular, as unvarying as the clock in the 
Cabildo tower, his thin pulse beats in his throat. 


Always he but tastes at Life, pecking at it like 
a bird; old books in their stalls, a model of Murillo’s 
crossing the street, gipsies and beggars quarrelling 
at dice, a magdalen kneeling before the wan 
virgin’s shrine in the musty church. 

Hunger, sin and murder, beauty and love, fair 
youth and the old with leather masks.. 


Like a woven rug an Arab gives a fortune for, 
Life wraps him around, purple, gold and gray and 
dabbled with blood, 
As he strides the streets like a dismal daw, peering 
down his nose. 

—BEULAH May. 


AUNT \SUKEY'S APOGALYPSE 


(NEGRO SPIRITUAL) 
Whar’s I gwine? 
Ize gwine whar Ize gwine! 
Don’ nebber ast me no mo’ 
Whar ’s I gwine... 
Ize gwine whar Ize gwine .. . 


Whar I ain’t nebber bin befo’! 


De anguls is collected all along de big-road, 

I sees dey shinin’ faces an’ dey nimble, dancin’ 
feets; 

Dey wings is far-stretched like de buzzard’s whut 
soa’d 

Spang inter de clouds whar de sun-down skeets. 


De Lam’ am a-sittin on a high-back chair; 

Hits wool am white lak de bramble rose; 

Ize gwine ter crawl up de slippery, golden stair; 
Ize sayin’ farewell ter ma frens an’ ma foes! 


Das whar Ize gwine! 

Ize gwine whar Ize gwine! 

Dow nebber ast me no mo’ 

Whar ’s I gwine... 

Ize gwine whar Ize gwine .. . 

Whar I ain’t nebber bin befo’! 
—ANNE KELLEDY GILBERT. 
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HERALDS 


Beneath a sky of dull, unrifted gray 

A wind is fretting through the frosty air; 

The rose-trees, rich with blossoms, rain-bow gay, 
Sway pliantly, their limbs thorny and bare. 
Beside the ivy-covered ancient wall 

Gaunt as a skeleton, the elm tree grieves, 

And holds like tattered rags, yet loth to fall, 

A sparse handful of last year’s withered leaves. 


But gleaming warmly through the icy cold 

There is a flash of color, yellow bright, 

Where daffodils transmute earth’s hidden gold 

To chalices for mist of silver light. 

A red bird blossoming on a dead bough, sings 

The vivid burgeoning of many springs. 
—EpiTH Tatum. 


THE FLAPPER SPONGE AND 
THE PURITAN STONE 


One day a Flapper Sponge said to a Puritan Stone: 
“How very unemotional you are . . 
I can catch the sunlight to my inmost parts 
I can become heavy with rain. . . 
I can weep myself dry 
Till the wind can blow me away. 
It must be tremendously dull to be just a stone!” 
“Still I will be a stone long after you are dust .. .’ 
The Puritan stone whispered passively. 

—Rosa ZAGNONI MarRINONI. 


> 


A YOUNG GIRL, DEAD 


She was as slim and beautiful 
As a young tree, 

Untried by Winter’s cruel blasts 
Unbent was she. 


Alas! that buds must blight and die 
Before Fall days begin; 

The ripened fruit expects Time’s scythe 
Its laughter worn thin. 


But who shall say when harvest comes 
To bud or leaf? 
She went with laughter on her lips 
A garnered sheaf. 
—E.izaBETH Davis RICHARDs. 
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HENRIETTA CHINDER 


Henrietta Chinder gazed into the mirror 
Musing on the long death of Time that dies 
And dies forever, and leaves nothing clearer 
Than the changeless changing of years as they pass. 


Henrietta, leaning close to the glass, 

Pressed her fingers at the corners of her eyes 

Till the sags at the tops of her cheeks were taut; 

But the wrinkles fell back in a thousand plies 

Like the restless wavelets of a rising tide. 

“Living leaves its mark,” she thought, 

And “Life is hard on the skin,” she sighed. 
—CLIFION CUTHBERT. 


HOMESICK 


How shall the sun set 
Without the cricket’s cheer? 
How shall it rise again 
Without Chanticleer? 


Truly, and it does not; 
It does not so 
In cities, where you never hear 
A chirp or crow. 
—IsaBEL FiskE CONANT. 


THWARTED 


I, who would like to dance in halls of marble, 
In satin gown, with orchids at my breast— 
Amidst voluptuous music, palms and passion, 
I sit alone, and rock my child to rest. 


I, who would travel far to ease my spiirt 

Of yearnings which it does not understand— 

Am but a restless wife who never leaves 

In quest of anything, her home, and her own land. 


I, whose ache for love is as the thirst 
Of travelers in a desert hot and dry, 

I hold cool, white camellias to my heart 
Which never loved—it was afraid to try. 


I, who dream of knights and stars and roses, 
And maidens dancing in the pale moonlight, 
Forever longing for an unknown beauty, 
Reach futile hands into the night. 

—May THomas MitaM. 
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INCIDENT 


The night will end 

Like a shade drawn slowly 

Down. 

Vermilion-tinted rooms, 

Swarms of motors, 

White 

Shirts against black coats 

Will be recalled. . . . 

But what will cling like wet 

Silk against my flesh 

Will be the thought 

That I have drunk down 

Scorches of beauty 

From a figure with 

Fire-flies for hair. 
—Cuwar_Les Henri Forp. 


THE GOOD FELLOW 
The sweep of wind across his early days 
Had left a fund of laughter in his heart; 
To sit beside him was to feel old ways 
Of meadow-brook and sunlight, to be part 
Of a sudden challenge to swift hare and hounds 
With paper scent spilled over the far cliff’s ledge 
And only the kitchen pantry out of bounds 
Till dusk brought truants home . . . A well- 
trimmed hedge 
Now borders his days. But laughter must lie 
fallow 
And other fields be sowed in other seasons; 
The harvesting reveals if the soil be shallow, 
And earth implacably presents grim treasons 
Where laughter, ingrown, rolls the merrier 
As dried pods yield the wind the loudest stir. 
—JosEPH T. SHIPLEY. 


TO A PHARISEE 


What’s that you say?— 

You saw me smile 
As you knelt down to pray? 

Well, brother, yes I sensed the guile 
That made a lax display. 


Perhaps I smiled recalling where 
I found you yesterday .. . 
It’s strange you knelt to God in prayer 
And turned to look my way. 
—Roy RoseErtT. 
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WHEN THE SPRING WAS NEARLY OVER 


As we walked out the Suffolk road 
I quarreled with my lover, 

As we walked out the Suffolk road 
When the spring was nearly over. 


We quarreled there, my love and I, 
I know not what we said, 

Except there were such bitter words 
I wished that I were dead. 


But oh, the lupin by the road, © 
How thick, how tall it grew! 
Not Mary’s cloak, not heaven itself 
Could spread so rare a blue,— 


A blue that sang, that laughed, that leapt 
And sparkled like a flame! 

The bitter words consumed to ash, 
I spoke my lover’s name. 


I spoke his name, I took his hand, 
I turned and kissed my lover, 
As we walked out the Suffolk road, 
When the Spring was nearly over. 
—Vircinia LyNE TUNSTALL. 


THE CURE 


There’s little in a green wood, 
Little in a dry, 

Can ease a man’s heart 

When his heart is awry, 

When foot-crushed twigs 
Only terrify; 


When wind in the saplings 
Strikes him chill; 

When a mourning dove 
Or a whippoorwill 

Breaks taut silence 

With a plaintive trill. 


Never in solitude 

Is grief disendowed: 

Heap it on your shoulder 

Till your back is bowed,— 

Then send it spinning 

Through a city crowd! 
—BENJAMIN Musser. 
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A PLAIN WOMAN TO HELEN 


The Grecian glory vanished like a flash 
Of starlight on the desert’s twinkling sands; 
Oblivion’s wings have fanned away the ash 
And not a trace of Ilium’s towers stands, 
And brave Olympus is a tourist park. 
The “face that launched a thousand ships” no more 
Incites frail man on bloodshed to embark, 
But Helen, you keep coming to the fore 
While I, who never slowed a heart a single beat 
Shall drop unnoticed from the crowd and none 
May trace my footprints on the thronged street 
Or mark the day my tedious life is done. 
Though virtue is its own reward they say, 
I'd take my chance on beauty any day. 

—JrEssrE YouNG Norton. 


CHALLENGE 


That wanton gypsy, Spring, has come again 
To charm the unregenerate hearts of men, 
If there is one, so apostolic pure 
He does not feel her bright seductive lure 
Let him go hide with Winter in her cave; 
He is not gay, nor even brave. 

IsaBEL MCLENNAN McMEEKIN. 


A. D. 2000 


My blood has strains of buccaneer and priest. 
A crozier and a cutlass are in me. 

For good or ill, a surpliced saint or beast: 
Those elements would mark my destiny. 


My grandma was the chaste of earth and said, 
“My son shall preach the gospel to mankind.” 
Her father laughed when his ship’s decks were red, 
A pirate with a braid and one eye blind. 


My grandpa, from the Islands smuggled rum, 
Said, ‘““Sonny’s arms are fit for winds and ships.” 
His father held his mission in a slum, 

And prayer engrossed his thin, ascetic lips. 


But pa and ma were chemists and aware 

Of the ancestral ghosts within the bow]; 

So later, when I came to man’s affair, 

I never prayed, or cut a throat or stole. 
—Joun Lee Hiccins. 
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THE CHAINGANG 


Twenty-five negroes, shackles all secure— 
**Ah-ah, 00-00, unh!” 

Chains and balls forgotten, ditching for a sewer— 
“J got a new name—unh!” 

One big black buck starts up the singing, 
“Writt’n en Zi-yun—unh!” 

Another joins in with a deep bass ringing, 
“An’ hit’s mine, mine, mine— 
I got a new name 
Writt’n en Zi-yun, 
An’ hit’s mi-ine, mine, mine.” 


Horizontal stripes—badge of their sinning— 
“Um-ah, ah-ah, unh!” 

All the others follow the “‘sperrichal’s” beginning 
“I got peace an’ joy—unh!” 

Chains all clanking, black faces sweating— 
“Writt’n en Zi-yun—unh!” 

Sent up for killing, stealing, betting— 
*“An’ hit’s mine, mine, mine, 
I got peace an’ joy 
Writt’n en Zi-yun, 
An’ hit’s mi-ine, mine, mine.” 


Every man’s pick striking with the others— 
““Um-ah, 00-00, unh!” 
Those who “got ’ligion” with their “wickit” 
brothers— 
“IT got Jethus—unh!” 
The ditch grows deeper, the red clods scatter— 
“Writt’n en Zi-yun—unh!” 
—“Law Jethus comin’ wha’ do chaingan’ 
mattah?”— 
““An’ He’s mine, mine, mine, 
I got Jethus writt’n en Zi-yun, 
An’ He’s mi-ine, mine, mine.” 
—Nancy TELFar. 


FOLLOWERS 


These through the coming years will pray 
To some old God of Yesterday, 
And through the coming years will fix 
Each new God on a crucifix. 

—RussELL F. Sprems. 
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MORNING 


Into this city of red dawn there ride 

Two pilgrims on high errands with the day. 

A ready sword, hung from a jewelled stay, 

Orion-bright gleams at the leader’s side, 

Making a silver sound. His gracious bride 

Loose in her arms is bearing hazel-spray. 

Before them Plague and Famine slink away 

And Pestilence and War cannot abide. 

I watch them circle slowly towards the west, 

Dream-figures of an order old as art. 

The vision fades—but wtih the dawn I hear 

A great blue heron flapping from her nest, 

The cries of hawkers in the flower-mart, 

And from the shipyards noise of tackling-gear. 
—HERBERT HarRTMAN. 


ANTIPODEAN 


SPRING PONDS 
Tawny eyes set in green sockets 
That flirt with the sun and dream with the moon, 
And, like a love that is unrequited, 
Shrivel to nothingness none too soon. 


AUTUMN WOODS 
Dark shawled women, huddled in fright, 
The gaunt trees stand in the autumn night, 
Timorous sisters that seem to hear 
The footsteps of Winter drawing near. 
—CLyYpDE B. CaLDWELL. 


OLD FABLE 


You softly steal into my house 
While I am fast asleep 

Just like a little curly mouse 
From room to room you creep. 


I wake and find you as you search 
The closet of my heart, 

Your hands profane it and besmirch 
Before you can depart. 


You throw a stone to make a stir 
And leave a crystal mass . . . 
Now let us go see your house, sir, 
Is it, too, made of glass? 
—Roy Rosert. 
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MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN 


I. 
A missionary, rabid to convert 
The heathen to his smart, intolerant creed, 
Not seeing how his caustic tirades hurt 
Or how his sword made ancient beauty bleed, 


In many a dreaming Nineveh and Tyre _ 
Tore down quaint altars’ jewelled retinue, 
Muttering in his mad and holy ire: 


“Forgive them, God, they know not what they 
do.” 


II. 
A mandarin beguiled with antique lore 
Beheld in ruins his temples and his art, 
Built up sublimely from the dreams of yore, 
And turned away with canker in his heart; 


Seeing the desperate splendor of old years 
Totter and crash where zealots built anew 
Shrines to a foreign god, he said in tears: 
“Forgive them, God, they know not what they 
do.” 


—ERNEST HarTSOCK. 


REQUIEM FOR RUPERT BROOKE 


There is rich dust beneath the olive trees 
At Scyros, where, wrapped in his martial cloak, 
Forever lies the gay young heart that broke 
For England, far from English fields and seas. 


His voyage ended while the wind still filled 

The snowy sails, and storms had not yet risen; 
On seas of song he was a mariner skilled, 

And it is sad to find him in this prison. 


An island vault enfolds what England gave— 
The body of her bold brown singing lad; 
But song is too elusive for the grave: 
He left behind, alive, the best he had. 


Although his laughing’s over, singing done, 
I think his name shall be the spark to light 
The torch of those who wander through the 
night, 
And guided thus, drop anchor in the sun. 
—RonaLpD WaLKErR Barr. 
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Sea Mystery* 


SONG OF A MAN 


There is 


A fragrance from 


The fresh wound of a pine. 


Thus I find courage in my pain 


To smile. 


—J. GRAYDON JEFFRIES. 


An illustration from Life’s Tilted Cup by Tessa Sweazy Webb 


LITTLE THINGS 


Those little things you say with curving lips, _ 
Those little songs you sing . . . each fragile 
word, 
I store away with loving fingertips 
Like petals of a rose the winds have stirred. 
Each mellow syllable . . . your laughter gay, 
The promises you make when lights are low . . . 
These do I keep, pressed tenderly away, 
Like souvenirs my heart would ever know. 


And when our feet have wandered East and West 
Perhaps you will forget these little things, 
Forget the old upon a newer quest,— 
But I will build from old rememberings 
From every word you say, with deathless art, 
A towering Cathedral in my heart! 
—DanieL WHITEHEAD Hicky. 


CONVENT LANDSCAPE 
The windows brighten in the sun 
Windows like crystal, one by one; 
I think the hush of winter falls 
Over the doors, over the walls 
That shelter souls who find this place 
A refuge; who have known the face 
Of darkness through the hours that wear 
The halo of remembered prayer— 
Souls who must brood as the earth broods 
Now, in the haunted solitudes 
Of trees that shiver in the cold; 
The chapel bell will soon be tolled, 
And souls will gather through the gloom 
Of candles deepening a room, 
In cloistral splendor as they glow; 
A nun looks out upon the snow. 
—SAMUEL HELLER. 


DON JUAN SIGHS 
He was a butterfly with hasty wings. 
Women were flowers in eternal sun, 
He journeyed on too swift adventurings 
To know the fragrant depths of any one. 
His loves were portraits in a gorgeous row, 
Eyed by the rambling tourist casually. 
Yet he was lonely in life’s passing show, 
Who drank each brook, but never found the sea. 
—Lucia TRENT. 
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ONE LEFT ALONE 


Now I am free for Beauty—all the old 
Harsh manacles of fear have dropped away, 
Love’s silver shackles, and the clanking gray 

Fetters of bitterness have loosed their hold, 

And I am free for Beauty—rose and gold 
Translucence in the impersonal evening sky, 
Crinkle of waters, sweep of wings that ply 

The fields of fancy, whimsical and bold. 


Never to ache at clutch of helpless hands, 
Never to shrink at stab of careless word, 
Emancipate from duty’s cold commands, 
I take my singing highway like a bird, 
Dance with the stars, lean to the wind’s 
caress, 
Plighted to Joy, comrade of Loveliness. 
—Lucta CLarK MARKHAM. 


TREASURE 


I plead with Love for but a single day— 
No more, to fill the measure of my need; 
But Love is miserly when beggars plead. 
I bargained desperately; agreed to pay 
The very utmost reckoning; but nay! 
For Love, the spendthrift, barters ne’er a meed. 
Odd moments, then, I made into a creed 
Which neither life nor death can take away. 


Once, your eyes were glad because I came; 
Once, you kissed my fingers, one by one; 
Once, you said . . . but this, I cannot write. 
Such bits of treasured happiness, I claim— 
Odd moments, caught and prisoned while they 

shone, 
Imperishable, unflawed, forever bright. 
—JEAN GRAHAM. 


FORBIDDEN? 
Forbidden— 
to say a prayer for my dog? 
To dip from the ocean of Blessedness— 
measureless, unfathomed, eternal— 
one drop for this warm little eager life? 
Who knows so well the Heart within the world 


as to say: 
“Thou shalt not!”? 
—CHARLES BALLARD. 
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OF A GRAVESTONE CAST IN HAULING 


Among tall resinous shouldering of pines 
This folded form of granite sprawls, 
Importunate beneath derisive lines 


Of hills and waterfalls. 


Out-shunted of the willful jibe 

Of death, the profligate; 
Here gravers rain and crumbling frost inscribe 
Riddles intemperate. 


What might have been a stoic deified 
Among his stony kind, here 

Lies like a sodden sleeper on his side, 
Rounding the year. 


This mountain trail denies him, cattle cropping 
Through afternoons of smoky breath 

Graze by, the branches flopping 

Aside like parting death. 


Brothered of loneliness, and unreplying; 
Under intrusive skies uncomforted; 
He folds time on his mossy breast in dying, 
Escaping the dead. 

—Howarp McKINLEY CorNING. 


ISHMAEL 


If I applied a shining glaze of words, 

Polite, as all the things you see and know, 

If I could write of taffeta and birds, 

You'd make a note-book of my rhymes to show, 
You'd place it on the dusted parlour shelf, 

You would invite your neighbors in to call 

And say with pride, ““He wrote them all, himself, 
And there are more, beside; this isn’t all!” 


But yet, because the colours that I see 

Are clashing cymbals, primitive and bold, 

Because anathema is pink to me, 

You mark me curious, and harsh and cold, 

Forgetting, in your critical disclaim, 

You gave me clay and mould as well as name. 
—IsaBEL McLENNAN McMEEKIN. 
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PASTURE ON PARNASSUS ®& 


By Ernest Hartsock ve 
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Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson (Macmillan) 


Again Mr. Robinson is collected, perhaps with an eye upon another 
Pulitzer Prize such as greeted his collected works once before—or the 
Man Who Died Twice. Although it is an act of supererogation to attempt 
a brief revaluation of Mr. Robinson, certain aspects of his style may be 
noted in these collected poems. Calm, gentle, and meticulously-patterned, 
his words move in cycles. There is ever an almost grotesquely placid dis- 
tortion of normal word order; and ever there is an ominous and recurring 
repetition. Robinson is often in the power of words; at times even 
Gertrude Stein is not more so, repeating the cherished ritual of abracadabra. 
Robinson has not progressed in command over the short poem since 
“Richard Cory” . . . But in “Tristram” there is a new grasp of the 
large pattern, which is indicative of future progress. His themes have 
narrowed with time; they are constantly more Arthurian, more romantic. 
The clever satire of his earlier work is not so often seen now; it is a 
pity, especially because some find Mr. Robinson’s long poems, or any 
long poems, dull even though woven exquisitely, unless illuminated by wit. 


Pioneer Work in Modern Art. 

Payson and Clarke have recently inaugurated a new series of hand- 
somely produced volumes on modern American artists; the first of these 
books is devoted to Albert Sterner, His Life and His Art, and is com- 
posed of a biographical eulogy by Ralph Flint and sixty-four full-page 
illustrations, carefully selected, and typical of the versatility and power of 
this leading artist. Sheldon Cheyney has also presented a valuable defense 
of our experimental contemporaries in A Primer of Modern Art (Boni & 
Liveright) ; a comprehensive panorama of sculpture, painting, and draw- 
ing is offered in a loose but interesting style. With the same general 
motive Russell Potter has given us “Modern French Art” (Univ. of N. C. 
Press), a pleasant and brief resume of such figures as Picasso, Matisse, and 
Derain. It is a delight to find our misunderstood and ridiculed modern 
artists so ably presented. 


Boy in the Wind, by George Dillon (Viking Press) 

To accuse a poet of youth is the eulogy of abuse. Yet, one cannot 
read George Dillon’s recherche and elaborately placid lyrics without feel- 
ing his almost heartlessly cold craftsmanship. With copious imaginative 
epithets of difficult brilliance, Mr. Dillon discusses sagely enough love, 
beauty, and death, like a fertile young echo of Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
yet, to paraphrase Wordsworth, he is no bird, but a wandering voice, at 
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this stage of his progress. He has demonstrated that he possesses talent and 
diligence, combining to produce an important style; as yet he has said 
little; he has expressed no convictions; he has neither razed citadels nor 
erected cathedrals. It is to be hoped that he may add ideas to the 
perfection of an harmonious craftsmanship, and thereby justify his unusual 
promise. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1927, by W. S. Braithwaite (Brimmer) 

Through the kindness of Ellen M. Carroll, who generously gave us a 
copy, we are allowed to pass judgment on this new compendium by Mr. 
Braithwaite. It is a relief to find the volume reduced in bulk and in 
quantity of contents; the reduction might be carried still further without 
serious detriment. This issue is a pleasant one to possess if for no other 
reason than the inclusion of Joseph Auslander’s HISTORIA AMORIS 
MEA and some representative poems by Merrill Root. The selections in 
the main are Catholic enough though Winifred Virginia Jackson and 
several other old favorites of Mr. Braithwaite monopolize many pages to 
the exclusion of John Crowe Ransom, Louis Untermeyer, Isabel Fiske 
Conant, and others of acknowledged importance . . . But it is a difficult 
task, and one with little reward. 


America Arraigned, edited by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney 

(Dean & Co.) 

An impressive collection of poems of protest against the recent execu- 
tion of Sacco and Vanzetti, is this volume. Righteous indignation does 
not always, or even often, produce good poetry; but the immortal love of 
justice is the cherisher of dreams. Some of these poems are extravagant, 
but the majority, being the work of such leading poets as Edna St. 
. Vincent Millay, Clement Wood, Mary Siegrist, Lola Ridge, Countee Cul- 
len, Alfred Kreymborg, Lucia Trent, Merrill Root, Witter Bynner, have 
definite virtues as poems. There are sonnets for freedom here worthy of 
the brave vibrations of Milton and the vivid transcendence of Shelley. 


Candles on the Sill, by Elkanah East Taylor (Jas. T. White Co.) 

An excellent sense of elemental design characterizes these slight 
poems, though their content is only a delicate trifle. Mrs. Taylor is a 
conscientious artist and achieves, at her best, lyrics of pleasant grace and 
studious simplicity, in tranquil and traditional patterns. 


A White Sail Set, by Virginia Lyne Tunstall (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 
Wavering between the pleasant lyric expression of a poignant thalassic 

urge, and the desire to interpret actual psychological phenomena of the 

old south, Mrs. Tunstall has given us a first volume of verse definitely 


above the average in the firmness of her vocal tone and the felicity of 
her epithets. Her rhymed verse is far superior to her blank verse, which 
lacks the distinction and ease of a familiar medium. 


Shades of Blue, by Isidora Newman (Henry Harrison) 
_ Produced in an original if grotesque fashion, this volume is notable 
chiefly for its elaborate illustrations by Herbert Fouts; the poems are 
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prolix and eccentric in movement. Their chief virtue is the evident sin- 
cerity of the author. 


Songs and Sonnets of the Sea, by Belle Willey Gue (Dorrance & Co.) 

Commonplace and mild are these verses in the Victorian tradition; 
their crowding upon the page prevents the reader from concentrating 
upon any single poem with success. 


More Minor Poets (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 

A group of recent volumes in the Vinal poetry series deserve brief 
attention for their pleasing format and certain other features, more or 
less pleasing. Caroline Lawrence Dier in Out of the West is the conven- 
tional sight-seeing tourist; only when she emulates Young Lochinvar and 
comes out of the West to Southern dialect pieces, does she achieve dis- 
tinction. Where the Hours Go, by Lefa Morse Eddy, is a very slight col- 
lection of fairly clever verses; the diligent phrasing of the sonnets, 
especially, indicates unusual verbal potentialities for the author. Clarence 
Watt Heazlitt has written some incisive and neat quatrains, many of 
which are decidedly witty and original, in Glamourie and Whimsy, which 
is an enjoyable collection of short verses. Even Main Street seems to be 
writing interesting verse today, too, as is evidenced by Riders in the Sun, 
by C. T. Davis, Poet Laureate of Arkansas, and newspaper editor; in the 
Stevenson tradition, Mr. Davis writes with a brave felicity. It is quite a 
let-down from this sturdy excursion in sunlight to Frances Carruth 
Prindle’s Vibrations, a book for which Static might be a more apt title; 
although the blurb states that “Mrs. Prindle is a disciplinarian in her 
attitude toward Art,” one feels that the constant difficulties with rhyme, 
metre, and emotion, tend to contradict the charitable assertion. To All 
You Ladies, by M. J. Goell is a thin collection of Cavalier rhymes in 
obvious imitation of Herrick; the comparison with Herrick doesn’t help 
them. Even more tiny is the thirty-page Arcana by Alice G. Wilkins; 
these verses are flat and few, sweet but stale. Trite and immature news- 
paper verse is incorporated in France Frederick’s Query; the sentiments 
stated are perfectly moral and are highly optimistic, but entirely un- 
imaginative. 

Palace of Silver, by Kate Slaughter McKinney (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 

This talented Alabama woman has often a clever idea or a singing 
stanza in her prolific verses, but her work is decidedly uneven; it lacks 
poise, metrical finish, and care of execution. Her urge, however, is 
genuine, and her themes diverse. 


Contemporary Poets: An Anthology, edited by Gordon Dorrance 


(Dorrance) 

An interesting collection, if not a notewrthy one, is this assortment 
of the best poems from the first fifty volumes of Dorrance & Company’s 
Contemporary Poets series. It is very uneven, ranging from trite rhymes 
to some quite pleasant verse, the best of which is by Lilian Sue Keech, 
J. S. Montgomery, Mary Sinton Leitch, and Evelyn Watson. 
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NOTICE 


Due to a change of plan, the $25 prize for the best poem by a 
southern poet, offered by the Atlanta Writers’ Club, and announced 
in the last issue of BOZART, will be administered through the Atlanta 
Writers’ Club and not through BOZART as hitherto announced. All 
persons desiring to submit manuscript for this contest should com- 
municate with Mr. Daniel Whitehead Hicky, 1018 Juniper St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. The closing date has been sét as April first. 


BOZART BOOKS 


Ernest Hartsock, THE BOZART PRESS, invites inquiries concern- 
ing the publication of worth-while collections of verse, essays, and 
criticism. Merit is the sole criterion of acceptance; but work of any 
literary school is solicited. All books are designed and produced under the 
personal supervision of the editor of BOZART, the Bi-monthly Poetry 
Review, and are richly bound in durable cloths, gold-stamped, with heavy 
colored jackets. Submit all manuscripts to Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
BOZART LYRIC CONTEST 


Ernest Hartsock, THE BOZART PRESS, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of not less than eight nor more than twelve lines, which 
is published in BOZART, the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, during the year 
1928. Only poems published will be eligible for this award, which will 
be announced in the January number of the magazine, on January Ist, 


1929. 
BOZART SONNET PRIZE 
The Bozart Press, publishers, offer a prize of $25 for the best sonnet, 
Petrarchan or Shakesperean, which is published in Bozart, Volume one, 
September- October, 1927, through July-August, 1928. This contest to 
be decided by the editorial board of Bozart, award to be announced in 
the first issue of Volume 2. All poets are eligible. 
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